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mound, and joss-sticks stuck up in the dirt. On the top of the grave and 
in the centre were placed all the eatables .brought to the cemetery. The 
devil arrived slowly, having struck an unusual number of prayers, and 
when he reached the grave all he saw was a pile of prayers, some wood, 
and a row of joss-sticks that prevented his entrance. During the period 
that Moi's body and soul are in the grave, she will subsist on the food 
placed on the grave, and when her soul starts on its long journey to its 
final resting-place the shoes and dresses placed in the coffin will be used. 
Just before it reaches heaven, the looking-glass and hair ornaments will be 
used, and, when she enters the golden gates, Moi Chin Shun will look just 
as pretty and attractive as she did on her wedding-day, five years before. 
She will apply for admission, the gates will be opened, and Moi and her 
baby (who died two years ago) will enter together." 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 

[Books relating to folk-lore or mythology will receive notice, provided that a copy be 
sent to the editors of this Journal. Such copy may be addressed to the care of the pub- 
lishers directly, or to the General Editor.] 

The Counting-out Rhymes of Children — their Antiquity, Origin, 
and Wide Distribution. A Study in Folk-Lore. By Henry Car- 
rington Bolton. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1888. Large 8vo. 
Pp. ix, 123. 

Dr. Bolton has chosen one of the few subjects of which the interest is 
universal. Every man and woman possesses, as if an inheritance from a 
past life, some reminiscences of a mysterious " one-ery, youery, ickery, 
Ann ; " every child has ready on its lips " eny, meeny, mony, my." When- 
ever a dozen persons are reminded of these formulas, each has his own 
version, each is disposed to look on the forms repeated by the rest as un- 
hallowed deviations. It must be allowed that of late years sad changes 
have been made in these time-honored rhymes. A spirit of innovation and 
revolt seems to have penetrated the minds of the very babies. " Oh, we 
don't use those any more ; we have a new set now," affirmed a lad of nine, 
of whom the writer, some years since, sought for information. It cannot 
be said that the new inventions are improvements. Dr. Bolton affirms that 
the most popular of modern counting-out rhymes in America is the un- 

pleasing 

'- Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe." 

But we fancy the verse is one of those daring poetical fancies which enjoy 
a brief popularity in virtue of the shock they give morals and good taste, 
and after a few years disappear, to be heard of never again. Of British and 
American rhymes Dr. Bolton has collected 453 ; but half of these are vari- 
ations of the "onery, youery," "inty, minty," or "eny, meeny" types. 
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Other counting-out formulas are verses borrowed from nursery rhymes, or 
invented for the purpose; but the unmeaning forms are the most com- 
mon, and seem to be the most primitive. Dr. Bolton's collection will have 
an interest independent of investigation, in that it will recall to each 
reader memories of youth. 

Part of the scientific value of this treatise consists in its exhibition of the 
universality of the practice. It has long been known that children of all 
European nations begin their games by " counting out," and employ for that 
purpose meaningless rhymes. Dr. Bolton's inquiries have shown this usage 
to exist also in other quarters of the globe ; he has found similar formulas 
in Japanese, Marathi, Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, and Hawaiese. A for- 
mula used by children of the Penobscot Indians is also given ; but this is 
imported, a form of the so-called " Anglo-cymric score," ultimately derived 
from the Welsh. It is plain that there existed a connection between beliefs 
and customs of all sorts, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, from Japan to 
Ireland. This connection is due to transference ; India may be the chief 
centre of such diffusion. Now no better field for testing this resemblance 
could be found than in these childish rhymes. Here, too, may be found 
some test for the extension of other widely spread practices, and means for 
determining the common centre from which such may have originated. It 
is therefore most desirable that the author should be able to complete his 
" census of the world " in relation to these rhymes. The connection in 
small matters will also hold in great ; the currents of thought bear these 
straws on their surface. It will thus be seen that the problems with which 
students of folk-lore occupy themselves, though sometimes petty in appear- 
ance, are really important, since they deal with the moral history of man- 
kind. 

Of course no modern writer can deal with any custom whatever without 
asking, What is the origin of this usage ? Dr. Bolton finds that these 
rhymes represent the mysterious formulas formerly used in sortilege. It is 
indeed not difficult to discover spells, which in respect of rhythm and jin- 
gle do resemble the rhymes used for " counting-out." The earliest example 
is that of Cato the Censor, in the second century before Christ : " Huat 
hanat, ista pista sista, domiabo damna ustra," — a charm for a dislocated 
limb, which, apparently, originally had some meaning. As victims intended 
for sacrifice have sometimes been selected by lot, it has been suggested 
that ceremonies attended with such selection have been perpetuated in the 
modern childish practice. 

The formulas do not in themselves, by any meaning they possess, bear 
out this view. It is true that one Romany rhyme, beginning " 'Ekkeri, 
akai-ri, you-kair-an," is said to be used as a spell ; but this rhyme, whatever 
meaning may be procured from it, is doubtless (as seems to us) derived 
from the universal English meaningless form. A further difficulty is the 
practice of successive eliminations which is characteristic of "counting 
out," one of the players after another being excluded. Thus the selected 
person is he on whom the lot does not fall. We are not aware of anything 
corresponding to this in sacrificial rites ; but there is an obvious reason 
for the usage in the game itself. The adoption of syllables instead of 
vol.i. — no. 3. 16 
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numbers is especially intended to secure fairness ; it is more difficult to 
calculate the result. For a like reason, the practice of successive exclu- 
sions is adopted. We do not say the childish habit may not have arisen 
from a serious superstition, but we fail to find evidence that it has so arisen. 
The meaningless form of the rhymes would be the natural result of trans- 
ference from language to language, and of time. 

We hope that Mr. Bolton's little book will receive such welcome as may 
induce him to continue his collecting and complete his census. The form 
of this exquisite quarto, of which only a limited number of copies are 
printed, is sumptuous ; and our only regret is that an American student 
should be still obliged to go to England in order to procure the publication 
of his researches. W. W. N. 

Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, with Especial Reference 
to the Hypothesis of its Celtic Origin. By Alfred Nutt. Lon- 
don : David Nutt, 270-1 Strand. 1888. 8vo, pp. x, 281. 

Mr. Nutt's work is the first serious attempt of an English scholar to deal 
with the complicated problems connected with the origin and relations of 
the mediaeval romances which treat of the Grail. Beside original discus- 
sions, he gives valuable summaries of these romances (pp. 8-64) and an 
elaborate bibliography of researches (pp. 97-126). The last chapter con- 
tains an examination of the story from an aesthetic point of view. 

Mr. Nutt is an advocate of the theory of Celtic origin, originally proposed 
by Villemarque, but since generally discredited. His views are briefly as 
follows : In the early Middle Age existed a Welsh tale of a hero Peredur 
(Perceval of French romance). This story was made up of preexisting 
mythic elements. One of these was, to use Mr. Nutt's language, a form 
of the " Aryan Expulsion and Return formula ; " that is, a tale of a hero 
whose father is slain, who is brought up in the wilderness, is of a passionate 
temper, and finally recovers his inheritance. A second element was a myth 
of a visit to the Land of Shades, which became the story of an enchanted 
castle. In this castle the hero is to deliver a kinsman, is under certain re- 
strictions, and reminded of his duty by certain talismans. One of the 
latter, a magic vessel of healing, became at last the Holy Grail. Of the 
Peredur-Saga there were three versions : one was embodied in the English 
romance of the Thornton MS. (Sir Perceval of Galles), a second formed 
the basis of the Welsh tale of Peredur contained in the Mabinogion of 
Lady Guest, a third served as the material of the French romancers. Of 
these latter Crestien de Troies is the oldest, but his continuator, 'Gautier 
de Doulens (or Gaucher de Dourdan, as G. Paris prefers), more nearly 
represents the original narrative. In this third form the Celtic Saga had 
already been christianized, having been united with a legend relative to the 
conversion of Britain. Hence the romances of Joseph of Arimathea, as 
well as of the Queste and the Grand St. Graal, in which Perceval, for pur- 
poses of monastic piety, is succeeded by the later hero Galahad. " The 
history of the legend of the Holy Grail is, thus, ' the history of the grad- 
ual transformation of old Celtic folk-tales into a poem charged with Chris- 
tian symbolism and mysticism.' " 



